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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a first-year 

English-as-foreign-language junior college reading course in Japan that 
utilized a combination of whole class instruction and cooperative learning 
techniques to encourage group discussion and language skill development. 
Students were randomly divided into groups of eight- -a group which became the 
students' home group for the entire academic year. Most classes included both 
whole class instruction and cooperative learning segments. Four cooperative 
activities were tried. In Talking Tokens, an activity designed to encourage 
full and equal participation, each student takes a token from a central pile 
and shares information and contributes to the discussion. A Jigsaw activity 
divides a subject into equal parts with all students from the home group 
volunteering or being assigned to become experts in their piece of the puzzle 
and find the best way to pass on this knowledge to the rest of the group. In 
a group investigation activity, students divide the research responsibilities 
of their topic and then devise the most effective way to synthesize their 
findings and present it to the rest of the class. In a roundtable activity, 
students brainstorm out loud and write their ideas on a common tablet. They 
then discuss which are the best ideas, and the ones that will be presented to 
the rest of the class. The various cooperative learning tasks successfully 
helped the students analyze the stories they read and develop the competence 
to talk about them in the second language. (Contains 19 references.) (KFT) 
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Reading Together 



Patricte Hiomtofli 




rhoughtts of readmg evoke images of comfortable chairs, warm fires, and d^- 
mssions of a current book at the dinner table. In this image, everyone contini^ 
Lstes their opinions and ideas, bringing their individual Efe experiences mto e 
■'onveisation as the meaning of the book unfolds. I wondered how I could 
^eate some, if not all, of this atmosphere in the classroom. I wanted stuto^ to 
be engaged in reading authentic and interesting writing, to be critical thinkers, 
to be able to relate their reading to their own lives and experiences, and to 
develop a love, or at least an appreciation, for reading in English. To accom- 
plish these goals, I decided to use a combination of whole class instrucuon and 

cooperative learning groups. ^ j 

ms paper will describe the setting for which this course was developed and 

the process of planning it. Important questions about learmng (e.g.. What do 
studLts do when they read?) and teaching (e.g.. What can teachers do m the 
classroom to support and develop the processes of reading?) were a ess m 
the planning stages. These will be presented along with the course description 
and rationale for the use of cooperative learning groups to meet ^the chosen 
goals. Examples of cooperative activities used during the course will be given, 
and the course’s effectiveness will be evaluated. 



TWn. P. 0999). In D. lOuge. S. D. Jduum a R. Jchn^ 

Icamlns (pp.95-l05). Tto&yo: Japan A^aSatoi far Lan^^ Teachins- 
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Class Description 

This class was a first-year reading course for Japanese junior college students 
composed of 58 women, 18 to 19 years old, with high beginner to low interme- 
diate levels of English as determined by TOEFL scores and informal evaluations. 
It met for 90-minutes, one day per week for 26 weeks. The goals of the course 
were to increase English vocabulary and reading skills, develop critical thinking 
skills, and promote a positive attitude toward reading in English. 



Plsunming the Course 



The Process of Reading 

My first step in designing this course was to consider fundamental questions about 
reading and what good readers do. Some important questions teachers might ask 
about reading are “What dc«s it mean to read?” and “What makes one student a 
better or more effective reader than another?” The tasks we give students to do in 
a reading class will te determined by our answers to these questions. 

Research indicates that reading is a dynamic process (Devine, Carrell, & 
Eskey, 1987; Nuttall, 1982) involving the reader in constructing meaning through 
the interaction of information suggested by the written language and the reader’s 
existing knowledge. As readers read, they corrstruct meaning based on the in- 
terplay of their previous knowledge and the new concepts being presented by 
the author. Teachers have an effect on this process when they provide back- 
ground information about culture, unfamiliar language, and styles of writing. 
Teachers also pose questions that allow students to focus on and thmk about 
critical sections of the text. 

In reading, there are two types of processes at work, tof>-down and bottom- 
up processes. Bottom-up processes involve the decoding of symbols and as- 
signing sounds and meaning to those symbols. In a classroom, this would in- 
clude activities such as vocabulary development, pronunciation practice, and 
understanding prefixes or suffixes. Top-down processes involve predicting, 
chunking text, and reading quickly to get the main idea of a text rather than 
understanding every grapheme and phoneme. This process draws upon the 
reader’s previous experiences to make meaning from the text. The interplay of 
these two kinds of processes is called the interactive model of reading (Dubin & 
Bycina, 1991, p. 197). 

According to the interactive model, the reading process works like this: 

First, clues to meaning are taken up from the page by the eye and then 
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transmitted to the brain. The brain then tries to match existing knowledge 
to the incoming data in order to facilitate the further processing of new 
information. On the basis of this previous experience, predictions are 
made about the content of the text, which, upon further sampling of the 
data, are either confirmed or revised. 



Based on this theoretical foundation of reading, I searched for a book which 
included a variety of authentic styles of American literature and hdped develop 
both top-down and bottom-up reading processes. The book I finally chose 
called Life, Language and Literature by Fellag (1993), meets these criteria. I 
contains a collection of American short stories and poems with reading skills 
activities, vocabulary-buUding exercises, and application questions. 

I planned for the course to include whole class instruction for introducing 
cultural information; whole group discussion for sharing individual and small 
group experiences or questions/answers about the story; silent reading, and 
questions for homework to prepare for classroom activities; and cooperative 
learning groups to give students more opportumties to use the lan^age in the 
stories, to help each other understand vocabulary, and to share with each other 

their personal interpretations. u j 

Since this was the first time I had used cooperative learning methods at the 
college level in Japan, I went back to the literature about the charactenstics of 
cooperative learning to gain a better understanding of its application in this 
setting. I was curious to learn how other college educators were «smg this 
methodology and their thoughts about its success. Below is a summary of the 

information I found. 



approach in which sjuden. wo* <o- 

cSipeS^e feTr^nris"no°re^tm^^^^ ‘Charac- 

teristics of cooperative groups that set them apart from traditional groups are 
the carefully structured tasks and the interdependence of all mem er 
group A good cooperative task will demand full participation because of its 
strucmre either in assigning roles to the participants or making the succ^s of 
the group dependent on aU members. Individual and group accountability are 

^^^relrave been many studies comparing cooperative leaming^hniques 
with other approaches 0ohnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991, Slavin, 1 

In analyzing the effectiveness of cooperative learning in college settings 
Cuseo (1994, pp. 3-5) identified eight reasons for its success. The remamder of 
this section are arrounced around Cuseo’s eight reasons. Cooperative leammg: 
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1) actively involves students in the learning process 

2) allows for effective monitoring of student comprehension 

3) effectively establishes a “model-practice-feedback loop 

4) implements effective principles of human information-processing and memory 

5) creates multiple opportunities for peer learning ^nd peer teaching 

6) implements effective principles of human motivation 

7) fosters independent, self-directed learning 

8) involves principles known to promote student retention (persistence to gradu- 
ation) 

All of the above theory and application is in reference to ruitive speakers of a 
language. At the time, there was little research in EFL, but more recently a few 
projects have been described (See Bejarano, 1987; Deen, 1^1; lie, 1^2; McGuire, 
1^2; Szostek, 1994). To answer the question myself, I considered each of Cuseo’s 
(199^ reasons listed above in relation to foreign language teaching and learning. 

If we apply the above characteristics and results of cooperative learning to 
the foreign language classroom, we find that cooperative learning methodology 
and language teaching/learning are very compatible. Skills such as communica- 
tion, thoughtful processing of information, and application of new learning to 
old are encouraged. It also provides students with a smaller audience to try out 
ideas and language, making it a less anxiety-producing prospect for many stu- 
dents. Working in small groups which require full participation and interdepen- 
dence enhances the opportunities Students have to practice and use all modes 
of language. Let’s consider each of Cuseo’s (1994) reasons for success in the 
context of language learning, especially in regards to reading: 

1) Cooperative Learning (CL) actively involves students in the learning process. 
The student-centered cooperative learning method requires students to become 
actively engaged in a learning process that encourages them to personally reflect 
on course material and relate it to their existing knowledge structures. In reading, 
this provides in ideal stmcture for students to engage in top-down processing that 
is required for full comprehension. In addition, cooperative learning requires stu- 
dents to articulate and justify their ideas as they communicate with their peers. 

2) CL allows for effective monitoring of student comprehension. 

When students are working in cooperative groups, the instructor has better 
access to students’ thoughts and perceptions than through lecture or reading lab 
models. By circulating among the groups, the teacher can observe and interact 
with a greater number of students. Working in small groups, students are more 
likely to engage the teacher in conversation because the interaction is less for- 
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mail and there is a smaller audience. The questioning student, therefore, has less 
to risk in trying out new language or checking for comprehension. 



3) CL effectively establishes a “model-practice-feedback loop. 

Students have more opportunities to practice language in aM forms and to prac- 
tice the skills emphasized in the reading class. They can utilize the strengths of 
other group members to ensure correct comprehension. 

4) CL implements effective principles of human information-processing and 
memory. 

According to Cuseo (1994, p. 3): 

Cooperative learning procedures effectively promote student memory of 
instructor-presented material in three ways: (a) by providing students with 
an opportunity to rehearse and consolidate recently processed ^informa- 
tion, (b) by providing students with immediate feedback regarding com- 
prehension, and (c) by providing a change of routine from the lecture 
method durtag the class period. 

In language learning, the ops^rtunities to rehearse and get feedback ^ e^n- 
tial In the reading class, when new vtxabulary words are presented to the whole 
class a cooperative task might follow in which students are required to work 
together to learn the words and be able to use them correctly to form complex 
sentences. A structure such as Kagan’s (1989) Co-op Cards could be used. 



5) CL creates multiple opportunities for peer learning and peer teaching. 
Cooperative learning structures help students learn to value eac o er as re 
sourL for learning. Vygotsky (1962) hypothesized that ^er teachmg/learr^g 
is effective because the two students are usually at similar stages of cogmtive 
development and have similar levels of cultural experience in respect to the 
concept being learned. In a reading class, as background information is ex- 
plained to give a framework for understanding a particular reading passage, 
cooperative groups can develop more appropriate comparisons or examples 
that wiU assist learners in comprehending. In foreign language classes where 
there are few native-speakers, this teaching methodology can help students 
develop a more positive attitude toward other students and nonnative speakers 
as potential models for language learning. 



6) CL implements effective principles of human motivation. 

In Japan, when asked a direct question by an instructor, an individual student 
WiU often turn to her neighbors and seek group advice before venmring forth 
with a response. THie idea of group as weU as individual accountabiUty seems 
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in Uie Japanese comexi. S-den. e"ioy « ^ 

relaxed representtng a gionp Also, research has 

more motivated to participa ^ motivation (Cuseo, 1994). Coop- 

S^^n^rpr^S" ^ 

interacts with the groups. 

7) Naiman, FroUeh. Stem, 

In studying the characteristic^ or » language learning strategies 

and Todesco (1978) found that the one’s own learning. Students 

are connected with assuming resp jq take responsibility for 

should be trained to 1991). Cooperative learning allows 

at least some of their learni g ( . ’ ^,^0^ within structured contexts, en- 

“^n m^own resmrrces and ,o uhe pe^nal responsibU- 
ity for their own learning. 

® a involves principles known lopromow ssudem relenlion (persissence ro 

graduation) absenteeism is a si^cant issue. 

Few students drop out of coUege m J F® ’ ^ j^ore often remained in 

Cuaeo 0994 ) indicated that Anren^n ““*8® ”ta small groups. That 

school when they had opportum es .nteo—uon and bonding among stu- 
environment promotes social involvement, ,'pged to the 

dents. Though unproved it seet^ mlpr^ SZ® feel obUgaZ to dreir 
problem of absenteeism in ^nd be in contact with group 

Z^ZuSe*^ ”« dre Uhelihood of completed assignment 

and projects. 



AppUcation of Cooperative Learning 
in a Foreign Unguage Reading Class in Japan 



Forming the Cooperative Groups randomly assigned to a group of 

During the first week „ students remained in these home groups 

eight. This became their home gro p. “jigsaw” activities (see 

fofthe entire year. Other 8- ^ 

below). Within the home group, p . ^ students an oppor- 

gether. The intent of Most class peri- 

:^Zu£?S w"s insuucdon and cooperative msks. The percent- 
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ase of class time devoted to each type of activity varied based on the matenal 
under discussion at a given time. The cooperative tasks included Jigsaw acUvi- 
ties, Co-op Cards, and projects, which are described below. 

Four Sample Cooperative Activities 

I Talking Tokens (Kagan, 1989): To encourage full and equal participation, 
each team or group member shares information and contributes to a discus- 
sion after placing a talking chip (e.g., a pen, checker, playing card, etc.) m the 
center of the group. After all students have contributed in random order, they 

retrieve their chips to begin another round. 

At the beginning of the reading course, I wanted students to think about 
what Uterature is and about examples they had already encountered and Uked. 
Using a modified form of Talking Tokens facilitated students’ participation. 
They were asked to read a two-paragraph discussion in the introducuon of the 
text about Uterature and then answer the questions below, following the group 
directions. 

SXmember of your group was given a playing card. That card r^P^^sen^ 
you. Place the card in the center of the desks. There are three questions your 
group must answer. When you give an answer or teU your opimon pick up 
your card. You cannot speak again until everyone has picked up her card. 
When aU the cards are gone, you can begin again by placing e car m e 
center of the table. This wiU help everyone to have a chance to speak and be 
an important part of your group. Write answers for yourselves and for your 
group members on your paper. At the end of class, I wUl ask a member of each 
group to report about their group’s answers. 

1. What is Uterature? 

2 Think of a writer from Japan who appeals to you. Why do you like him or 
her? What subjects do his or her stories deal with? Are his or her stories 
relevant to life in Japan today? Share your ideas with the group. 

3 What American writers have you heard of? Have you read any American 
■ literature? If so, think of one story you know and explain to your group 

what that story tells you about American life. 

Talking Tokens works well as an icebreaker for new groups There is a 
structure that encourages even reluctant students to partcipate. n a 
like Japan where volunteering is difficult, this gives students a ^ss awkward 
way of participating. There is also built-in individual accountability since all 
students must be prepared to give the report at the end. 
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E. Jigsaw (Aronson, Blaney, Sikes, & Snapp, 1978): There are several types of 
Jigsaw activities. In this version, the instructor divides an assigrnnent or topic 
into equal parts with all students from each home group volunteering or being 
assigned to become “experts” on one of the parts. Expert groups then work 
together to master their part of the assignment and also to frnd the best way to 
help others learn it. All experts then go back to their home groups where they 
teach the other group members. 

In the reading course I used Jigsaw in two ways. Sometimes students were 
given parts of the story to read and teach in a Jigsaw pattern, and other times 
they were assigned comprehension or application questions to answer in Jig- 
saw groups. Since time is always a crucial factor, this can be an efficient way to 
deal with large amounts of text or questions. 

Jigsawing can be difficult for students because.it involves summarizing and 
reporting. It also involves active listening by those receiving the report. As a 
language learning task, I think it is very good because it helps students de- 
velop reading, speaking, and listening skills. It is important for the teacher to 
select appropriate amounts of text based on readiblilty and students’ levels of 
English language ability. 

m. Group Investigation (Sharan & Sharan, 1976): In six successive stages, co- 
operative groups investigate subtopics of a general topic chosen by the teacher, 
plan what they will study, how they will divide the research responsibilities, 
and how they will synthesize and summarize their frndings for the class. Re- 
ports, presentations, and individual learning are evaluated by the teacher. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to use audio-visual material, dramatizations, and other 
creative ways to present the information they gathered. 

One example of group investigation in the reading class was the investiga- 
tion of characters in the story. The Luck of Roaring Camp (Harte, 1993). The 
home groups were asked to choose two favorite characters from the story and 
then by drawing numbers, each group chose the character they would investi- 
gate. The assignment was to develop a presentation to introduce that character 
to the other students. They could use drama, pictures, and props such as cloth- 
ing to help the other students understand as much as possible about that char- 
acter. They were also asked to identify all parts of the text that included their 
character, and to choose the passage that most clearly helped them understand 
that person. Finally, they wrote a “self-introduction” of the character. Evalua- 
tion was based on the group presentation and the written report. An overall 
group grade was given as well as individual grades based on the individual’s 
specific tasks within the larger tasks. An evaluation sheet was also completed 
by the group which listed all the tasks done by the students and which mem- 
bers participated in each task. This activity spanned three weeks and most of it 
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was completed outside of class. Every group was required to meet with me at 
lunch time one day during those three weeks to discuss their progress. 

IV. Roundtable: In this brainstorming technique student in a learning team 
write in turn on a single pad of paper, stating their ide^ aloud as they wnte ^ 
the tablet circulates, more and more information is added until vanous aspects 

of a topic are explored. 

I used a modified form of this activity to help students develop supporti g 
quotes from a text. The mid-term writing project for this course was to wnte a 
character analysis, choosing one main trait to describe arid support wit spe 
cific examples and quotations from the story. To help students prepare for is 
assignment I first had groups brainstorm together about three 
different stories. They were asked to choose one descnptive word and locate 
three supporting quotes or examples from the story, listmg the page numb . 
One section of the form is below, with one group’s responses: 

White Silence 

In White Silence, Mason was a man. 



(Add one word to describe the narrator’s personality.) 
7%j>ywhqb 






Place: 
p. 12 

p. IZ 



The groups decided together the one word to describe each of 
charaairs -nien every student was required to fill in at least one ™Ppori ng 
sSe^r^ read it aloud, and then pass the paper on to the next student. If the 
^ourdis’agreed with a student's statement, they could express their opinion 
She student looked for a new supporting statement or defended their origi- 
nal choice By the end of the session, almost every student underst^ the 
concept of supporting an opinion statement from the text. This is a difficult 
concept to teaA, but in the mid-term papers all but a veqr few students dem- 
onstrated their understanding of this concept. 



Observations and Comments about Course Effectiveness 

Using a combination of traditional instructional methods and 

ing groups was an effective way to help students understand and analyze a 

d^enging text. Students were not only reading in English, but also wntmg an 
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discussing. Attendance was gocxi in this class, but when students were absent, 
the home groups gave them an easy way to get missed information. 

There were some negative aspects of this course. The home groups were too 
large. I chose group sizes of eight students because of the number of students 
enrolled in the class and the room size. In retrospect, the large size enabled a 
few students to have a “free ride” on less-structured activities. In a similar situ- 
ation in the future, I would limit the groups to four members, creating larger 
groups when needed by combining two groups. 

On the course evaluation, students were asked if they enjoyed working in 
groups. If they answered no, they were asked to give a reason. 79% of students 
gave an unqualified “yes” response. Those who answered “no” and gave expla- 
nations listed comments and reasons such as, “It was difficult to talk,” “My 
group wasn’t good,” and “I like to work alone.” 

Did this course improve students’ reading abilities? That is a difficult question 
to answer. Most students (95%) earned passing grades in the course based on 
class participation, group assignment grades, individual writing assignments, 
and a final exam. 



Conclusion 

Considering the various cooperative learning tasks described earlier in this pa- 
per, all of them, in my opinion, were successful in helping students prepare for 
and analyze the stories they read. The more structured tasks such as Co-op 
Cards were more successful in getting every student involved. Less structured 
tasks, however, gave students the oppoitunities to learn more about managing 
their own learning. In the future I would continue to use a mixture of types of 
cooperative learning activities. 
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